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CALCINING SAND-ROCKS

mixed with common salt and heated to redness. This results in
the formation of ferric chloride, which is volatile and so escapes.
Unfortunately, salt is no more efficient than hydrochloric acid, but
it is sometimes cheaper to use it.

Concentrated sulphuric acid is used for removing iron oxide
from artificial carborundum sands, which are used for abrasive and
refractory purposes.

Tscheuschner in 1885 recommended the removal of iron oxide
(limonite) from sands by sprinkling 64 parts of sand with 8 parts
of a solution of 3 parts of salt, and 2 parts of concentrated sulphuric
acid and 3 parts of water. The mixture is heated to redness. The
product is treated with water and the iron removed in solution as
a chloride. J. G. A. Rhodin in 1914 patented a simplification of
this process, which consists in heating the sand with 2J- per cent of
common salt to a red heat, and afterwards lixiviating with water.
Both Tscheuschner and Rhodin's processes are expensive, and are
seldom used, as sufficiently pure natural sands can be obtained
cheaply.

Nitre cake has been used quite satisfactorily for cleaning glass
sands, and is also used for purifying artificial corundum sands.
The same process may be carried out by using sodium hydro-
sulphide at a lower temperature.

Almost the only sands which are chemically purified on a large
scale are those used for making optical glass, as the methods of
purification are costly and can only be used in special cases.
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CALCINATION OR BURNING OF SANDS AND
SAND-ROCKS
Sandy materials are sometimes calcined in order to improve
their quality, or for some special purpose in connection with their
use. Thus, kieselguhr is sometimes calcined in order to burn of!
any carbonaceous matter which may be present, and to leave a
white, or nearly white, kieselguhr.
Sandstones and silica rocks are sometimes calcined or burned
in order to render crushing easier, and also (where they are to be
used in the manufacture'of silica bricks) to change the silica into
tridymite and cristobalite (p. 226).
Glass sands are also improved by burning, as this treatment
drives off any water present, as well as organic matter, and so
improves the colour of the glass.
Dirt and coal may be included or mixed with sands during
transport, but may be largely removed by careful burning. This
is specially necessary in the case of sands for the manufacture of
optical glass, as they need to be very pure.
Some sands become darker when burned ; this is due to the
oxidation of the iron present and the consequent production of the
red colour characteristic of ferric oxide, or of the darker ferrous